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The Pournal of Belles Bettres. 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


.THE WEST INDIES. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Belles Lettres. 


LETTER Il. 


Bridgetown, Barbadoes, Feb. 25, 1834. 

The free coloured people of Barbadoes possess 
considerable property, and are said to lead ex- 
emplary lives. An instance of their good feel- 
ings occurred within the past few days. The brig 
Argus, from Norfolk, for Liberia, with settlers 
for the new colony, put into Bridgetown in dis- 
tress, on account of the smail-pox breaking out 
in an aggravated form among the passengers. 
Several had died on the passage, and twenty 
continued il! of the disease. The vessel was im- 
mediately put under quarantine, no one allowed 
to land from her, no one permitted to board her. 
Under these distressing circumstances the free 
coloured people raised a subscription, procured 
about eighty dollars, and laying it out in the pur- 
chase of yams, bananas, oranges, flour, water, 
&c. transferred the entire proceeds to the unfor- 
tunate people of the Argus. Nothing could have 
been better timed: it cheered the hearts of all on 
board, and so revived their sinking spirits, that 
in a few days after they set sail for their destined 
port. It is delightful to record such acts of dis- 
interested benevolence. 

The Barbadians give the name of Scotland to 
the northern section of their island, from a moun- 
tainous resemblance to the “land o’ cakes.” 
Mr. B. and myself received a pressing invitation 
to pass a day there with Dr. I., a gentleman of 
education and fortune; we of course accepted. 
After a very gradual ascent for seven miles, 
through seemingly interminable sugar planta- 
tions, we arrived at the residence of our kind 
host, and took breakfast. The mansion, which 
occupies a commanding situation, shows ample 
memorials of the late hurricane, by which it was 
almost demolished ; nor has the proprietor (who 
now resides in Bridgetown,) yet cared to restore 
its former neatness and comfort. Out of two 
hundred and fifty panes of glass, I saw but half 
a dozen remaining. In fact, the surrounding 


country, in consequence of the constant occur- 
rence of dilapidated mansions, looks as if it had 
been recently overrun and sacked by a hostile 
army. 
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From Dr. I.’s plantation, just mentioned, we 
went on horseback into the mountains, directing 
our course to Mount Hillaby, the highest land in 
the island. The road is rough, and in some 
places difficult, but the views are varied, and ex- 
tremely picturesque; nor had [| an idea that Bar- 
badoes possessed such diversified features. On 
arriving at the highest point of the road across 
Mount Hillaby, it is usual to leave the horses 
and walk to the suinmit; but our friends led the 
way on horseback, and we of course followed 
them; but it was no enviable ride. The steepness 
and ruggedness of the path, strewed with loose 
stones, together with the violence of the sea- 
breeze, required one hand to hold one’s hat, and 
the other to grasp the saddle, and even with 
these aids | was for some time doubtful whether 
me or my horse, or both, would not make some 
retrograde movement. But we reached the top 
in safety, and were amply repaid by a most ro- 
mantic prospect, embracing mountains cultivated 
to their very tops, deep ravines shaded by luxu- 
riant foliage, and the adjacent sea agitated by a 
strong breeze. 

Mount Hillaby is 1100 feet above the ocean, 
yet the sugar cane is planted on its very summit, 
and flourishes perhaps as well as in the valley 
beneath. 

Winding our way again down the mountain, 
we stopped at another plantation to see the pro- 
cess of making sugar. The rapidity of this pro- 
cess surprised me, for the canes that are gathered 
at six in the morning, afford sugar in its first, 
unclarified state, in Jess than three hours. The 
canes are ground by windmills; the juice flows 
through troughs into the boiling-house, and is 
there rapidly passed through a series of copper 
boilers until it assumes the solid state. 

Every plantation has a nursery, in which all 
the children of the slaves are superintended by 
two old regresses. I looked into several of these 
receptacles during our morning's ride; and al- 
though they at first excited my mirth, this ‘vas 
soon followed by reflections of a very opposite 
character. ‘The younger children were mustly in 
a state of nature; and the tattered vestments and 
flowing rags of the older ones could scarcely be 
called decent apparel. Each one sleeps by itself 
in a wooden tray, without any superfluous bed- 
ding; and yet the urchins looked fat and happy, for 
they had not yet been yoked in the harness of 
servitude, nor felt the Jash of the overseer. 

Every plantation has also its school, where the 
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of a plain education. Some of them went 
through their exercises (on the Codrington es- 
tate especially,) in a manner that was equally 
gratifying and unexpected. Yes, the very slaves 
in the British colonies are taught gratis. What 
a lesson ! 

Our little party, after dining with our kind 
host, returned with him in the evening to Bridge- 
town, delighted with the varied scenes and cir- 
cumstances of the day. 





LETTER Ill. 
Bridgetown, Barbadoes, Feb. 28, 1834. 

Mankind will be amused. The hurricane 
blew down the theatre, not leaving scarce one 
stone upon another; but it was among the first 
buildings that were restored, while several pa- 
rish churches remain in ruins. A few days 
since a Thespian announced in the newspapers, 
that he had brought out from the United States, 
at a great expense, the unrivalled song of Jim 
Crow, and begged the patronage of a discerning 
public. The audience, | am told, was large, 
(for | was not among them,) but the perform- 
ance most miserable; the Barbadians, however, 
bore it with great forbearance for some time, 
until at length the unlucky imitator was both 
hissed and hooted: and such was the general in- 
dignation every where expressed on the follow- 
ing day, that I question whether the genuine 
Jim Crow, were he to appear in Barbadoes, 
could get an audience of ten persons. 

Before taking leave of Barbadoes, } will men- 
tion a few facts of a different character. 

This island has so few birds that during a stay 
of five weeks, and a ramble through almost 
every part of the country, | did not see a dozen. 
I was told. that the whole’ numbe#of land birds 
does not exceed twenty species; which is very 
remarkable in a tropicatclimate, especially when 
it is known that 'I'rinidad and some other islands 
abound in the feathered tribe. 

There is but a single species of snake in Bar- 
badoes, and this is harmless: nor are there any 
noxious creatures on the island, excepting cen- 
tipedes and scorpions, and I saw not an indivi- 
dual of either. This fact is also remarkable 
within the tropics. 

I expected of course, to procure many fine 
shells; but after much search, found very few 
that would embellish a cabinet. I asked an old 
negro to get me some: to which he replied— 





children of the slaves are taught the rudiments 


‘* Hurricane kill all de shell, massa.” Never- 
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theless, by dint of exertion, and daily visits to 
various parts of the seashore, I made an inter- 
esting collection. 

Barbadoes possesses but two native animals, 
the monkey and racoon:.the monkeys have 
maintained their ground in considerable num- 
bers, but are shy and seldom seen, being no 
doubt aware of the price which bas been set on 
their heads for two hundred years past. The 
racoon is precisely like our own, and is very 
skilful in stealing poultry and avoiding traps. 

But to a stranger, the chief interest will be 
foun’? in the vegetable kingdom, ‘The beauty 
and variety of the trees, shrubs, and flowers are 
beyond description, and he who is so fortunate 
as to be an enthusiastic botanist, will find all his 
leisure delightfully occupied; and yet, to my 
surprise, fruit is by no means abundant in Bar- 
badoes. That seen in their markets is nearly all 
brought from other places, as Demarara, Gre- 
nada, &c. Not that the island will not produce 
the tropical fruits in plenty and perfection, but 
because the sugar crop absorbs all other consi- 
derations, and causes the Barbadians to import 
these luxuries rather than bestow the necessary 
time and labour on their cultivation. 

The climate is truly delicious, seldom being 
oppressively warm during the winter months; 
and even when the sun is at the highest, there 
is an elasticity in the seabreeze that imparts life 
and health at every inspiration. 

Lustly, no where are the rites of hospitality 
more cheerfully bestowed than in Bridgetown. 
The merchants live well, and entertain liberally 
and elegantly; and among this class, Edward J. 
Haly, Esq. stands pre-eminent, as all strangers 
who have fortunately taken letters to him, can 
most heartily testify. 

(To be continued.) 
—— 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Familiar Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott. By 
James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd; with a 
sketch of the Life of the Shepherd. By 8. 
Dewitt Bloodgood: New York, Harpers. 
1834, 


We most cordially sympathise with the object 
of this publication, which we find thus stated by 
Mr. Bloodgood:— 


* Tho editor, in accepting the anecdotes as unreserv- 
edly as they wore bestowed, did so with the hope uf 
turning their publication to the account of the author. 
It was deomed advisablo to prefix to them a short no- 
tice of the Shepherd, imperfect though it be, both as a 
just tribute to his oxtradrdinary talent, and as an in- 
structive lesson to those who possess the gifle of nature, 
unassisted by birth and education.” 


We did not expect, when taking leave of the 
Shepherd’s autobiography two weeks since, so 
soon to be called upon to notice it again, but the 
editor of these Wecdotes has continued his sketch 
to a later period than our materials supplied the 
means of doing. It appears that the publishers 
of the first volume of bis recent Altrive Tales 
failed, and he was left in necessitous circum- 
stances in London, where, however, “ he was, 
for the time, the theme of the newspapers, and 
a favoured visitant of the great;’’ he has since 
published a work called the “ Queer Book,” to 
which the English nobility subscribed liberally, 
and one hundred pounds were transinitted to 
him to relieve his immediate embarrassments. 
He has since been employed in literary compo- 
sition, and resides at Altrive, where, we happen 
to know he is infested by London visiters who 








put him to great éxpense, and trespass on his 
time. The situation of his cottage is picturesque, 
though in a sterile country. A trout brook runs 
past the door, while inside, the quick eye and 
ready hand of Mrs. “ Ogg,” as Sir Walter Scott’s 
lady always pronounced the name, are evident 
in the neatness of the arrangements; “ while a 
select library,” says Mr. B., * various pieces of 
plate, and sporting utensils of different kinds, the 
gifts of friends, naturally attract the attention of 
visiters.”’ 


“ Tt is well known to some of the friends of this gifled 
bard,” continues the editor, * that, notwithstanding his 
untiring industry, he was still unfortunate, and that the 
Res angusta domi was atill pressing upon him with un- 
deserved severity. It was a natural wish, therefore, to 
aid Lim in his attompts to conquer his fate.” 


In a letter Mr. Hogg says, “ though I was a 
poor shepherd more than half a century ago, | 
have still got no farther than a poor shepherd to 
this day.” A man of such rare endowments as 
the shepherd undoubtedly is, will not appeal in 
vain to the sympathy of Americans; the work 
now offered to their patronage will be eagerly 
sought for, and perused with avidity, for it is ex- 
ceedingly entertaining, and relates to Sir Walter 
Scott, with whom Mr. Hogg enjoyed a long and 
close intimacy. We shall not attempt to analyse 
the contents, but merely give a taste of its value 
to induce every one to purchase it. Six or seven 
thousand copies of a book by David Crockett are 
said to have been sold within a few weeks! 
Shall it be said that we patronise such works in 
preference to an original one like the present, 
from the pen of a man of genius eulogising his 
great departed friend? 

Of Sir Walter's benevolence, and his appear- 
ance and manners we find the annexed happy 
sketches: — 


“ Although so shy of his name and liderary assistance, 
which, indeed, he woul not graut to any one, on any 
account, save to Lockhart, yet to poor men of literar 
morit, his purse-strings were always open, as far as it 
was in his power to assist them, I actually know so- 
veral unsuccessful authors who for years depended on 
his bounty for their daily bread, And then there was a 
delicacy in his way of doing it, which was quite admir- 
able. he gavo them some old papers or old ballads to 
copy for him, pretending to be greatly interested in 
them, for which he sent them @ supply every week, 
making then believe that they were reaping the genu- 
ine fruit of their own labours, 

“ There was one day, when I was chatting with Bal- 
lantyne in his office, where I was generally a daily 
visiter, as well as my illustrious friend, I chanced to 
say, that I nevor in my life knew a man liko Scott, for 
that I knew to a certainty, he was at that time, feeling 
himself a sueccssful author, lending pecuniary assist- 
anco to very many unsuccessful ones, and the best 
thing of all, he never let his left hand know what his 
right hand was doing. 

“ Ballantyne’s face glowed with delight and the tear 
stood in his eye, ‘You never were more right in your 
life,’ said he, ‘ you never were more right in your lite! 
and I am glad that you know and #o duly appreciate 
the merits of our noble, our invaluable friend. Look 
here, and with that ho turned up his day-book, and 
added, ‘some word it seems had reached Scott, that 
Maturin, the Irish poot, was lying in prison for a smal! 
debt, and here have I, by Mr. Scott's orders, been oblig- 
ed to transmit him a bill of exchange for sixty pounds, 
and Maturin is never to know from whom or whence it 
came.’ I have said it oft, and now eay it again for the 
last time, that thoso who knew Scott only from the few 
hundreds, or I might say, hundreds of thousands of vo- 
lumes to which he has given birth and circulation 
through the world, knew only one half cf the man, and 
that not tho best half either, As a friend, he was some- 
times stern, but always candid and sincore, and I al- 
ways found his counsels of the highest value, if 1 could 
have‘followed them, 

e 1.2 @ * Pe ee S ce 


“Sir Walter in his study, and in his seat in the par- 
liarnent house, had rather a dull, hoavy appearance; 


but in company, his countenance was always lighted 
up, and Chamtrey has given the likeness of him there 
precisely. In his family he was kind, condesconding, 
and attentive, but highly imperative. No one of them 
durst for a moment disobey his orders, and if he began 
to hang down his eyobrows, a single hint was enough. 
In every feature of his face decision was s:rongly 
marked. He was exactly what I conccive an old border 
baron to have been, with his green jacket, his blue 
bonnet, his snow-white locks, muscular frame, and 
shaggy eyebrows.” 


Every thing relating to the novels interest us, 
and we presume the succeeding page or two wil! 
be acceptable to our readers. 


“ The only other walk that I ever got with him round 
the Calton Hill was severa) years subsequent. At 
that time I did not believe that he was the author 
of the celeLrated novels, for Johny Ballantyne had fuirly 
sworn me out of my original fixed belief, so I began 
about them very freely, and he did the same, laughing 
heartily at some of tho jokes, and often standing still 
and sitting down, and telling me where he thought the 
author had succeeded best and where loast, and there 
were some places where he did not scruple to say he 
had failed altogether. He never tried to defend any 
passage when it was attacked, but generally laughed 
at the remarks. 

* There cannot be a better trait of Sir Walter’s cha- 
racter than this, that all who knew him intimately, 
loved him; nay, many of them almost worshipped him. 
The affection and subservience of the two Messrs, Bal- 
lantyne far surpassed description. They wore entrusted 
with all his secrets, and all his transactions, and faith- 
ful to the last, and I know, that had he taken some 
most serious advices which James gave him, he never 
would have been involved as he was. In James he 
always reposed the most implicit confidence. John he 
likewise trusted with every thing, and loved him as a 
wayward brother, but he often aks a joke at bis ex- 
pense. There was ore tay I was telling the sheriff 
some great secret about the author of a certain work 
or article, 1 have quite forgot what it was, when he 
said, ‘I suspect you are widely misinformed thee, Mr. 
Hogg, for I think I know the author to be a very dif- 
ferent person,’ 

“*Na, na, Mr. Scott, you are clean wrany,’ said I, 
X for Johny Ballantyne tauld me, an’ be coudna but 

en.’ 

“* Ay, but ye should hac ascertained whdther it was 
leoing Johny or true Johny who told you that, before 
you avouched it; for they are two as different persons 
na exist on the face of tho earth,’ said he. ‘Had James 
told you so, yon might have averred it, for James never 
diverges from the right forward truth.’ As Mr, Southey 
once told me the very same thing, I think I am at 
liberty to publish the sentiments of two such eminent 
men, of the amiable deceased. James was a man of 
pomp and circumstance, but he had a good and affec- 
tionate hoart, It was too good and too kind’ Tor this 
world, and the loay first of his lady, and then of his 
great patron and friond, broke it, and he followed him 
instantly to the land of forgetfulness. [low strange it 
is that all connected with those celebrated novels have 
been hunted off the stage of time as it were together! 
The publisher, the author, the two printers, and, last 
of all, the corrector of the press, the honest and inde- 
fatigable Danie! M‘Corkindale—all gone! and none to 
tel) the secrets of that faithful and devoted Jittle com- 
munity.” 

The anecdotes embrace notices of all the mem- 
bers of Sir Walter’s immediate family. We copy 
a short specimen. 

“ Whenever Sir Walter spoke of cither of his two 
sons, which he frequently did, it was always in a jocu- 
lar way, to raise a laugh at their expense, His des- 
scription of Walter, when he led in Mrs. Lockhart a 
bride, with his false mustachins and whiskers, was a 
source of endless amusement to him. He was likewise 
wont often te quote some of Charles's wisc sayings, 


which in the way that he told them, never failed to set 
the table in a roar of laughter.” 


Mr. Hogg thinks that “ the democratic ascen- 
dancy, and the grievous and shameful insults he 
received from the populace of his own country, 
hbroke the heart of, and killed the greatest man 
that ever that country contained.’’ He cannot 





of course mean the personal insults, but those 
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which his aristocratic pride felt at the ascen- 
dancy obtained in parliament by the reform 
arty. 
. is eoula be extremely gratifying to insert fur- 
ther extracts, but in a case like the present we 
do not feel as if we had any right to them, and 
we say to every man, woman, and child, go buy 
Jamie Ilogg's Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott, 
making some allowance for the author’s opinions 
of his religious creed, which we hope are incor- 
rect. The volume is a duodecimo of 251 pages. 





The Pilgrims of the Rhine. By the author of 
* Pelham,” “ Eugene Aram,” &c. 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


We have read the beautiful English edition of 
this attractive work, but are called upon by the 
appearance of an American reprint, without em- 
bellishment. to speak only of its literary merits; 
this we find so ably done by another pen that we 
may feel excused for preferring it to our own re- 
marks, which have run to such a length, both in 
quantity and eulogy, as to be entirely inadmissi- 
ble in a sheet of the size of this Journal. 


“ The author of this work, Mr. Bulwer, las so greatly 
adorned every walk of literature in which he has chosen 
to tread, has brought before us such variety of manners, 
both ancient and modern, has so forcibly illustrated 
society both present and past, that it was but reason- 
able to conjecture that his varied and powerful genius 
would equally shine out in any course of literature 
which he was induced to pursue; and in the presont 
work, we perceive him attempting a species of compo- 
sition, which, as compared with his former efforts, is 
marked with stronger powers of imagination, and 
greater novelty and enterprise. His work, which is 
entitled the * Pilgrims of the Rhine,’ is at once iinagin- 
ative and descriptive; luxuriating in the region of 
fairies, and in the scenery of natural landscape ; whilst 
it combines, in a course of beautiful stories and legends, 
much of that local history, which, as attached to cli- 
mates and regions renowned for so many ages, is 
adapted to the taste of every class of readers. ‘There is 
a genoral leading tale, round which. as a centre, the 
superstitions and legends of this mighty stream re- 
volve. Itis simply this:—A young man named Tre- 
vylyan, accompanies a young lady in a consumption, 

ertrude, and a part of her family, on a visit in search 
of health, to German scenery, and to that great emblem 
of its luxuriance, fertility and romance, the Rhine. In 
order to amuse her on her voyage, T'revylyan relates 


nowned spots which adorn its beautiful banks; and, 
whilst he is expatiating upon these incxhaustible 
sources of the pvetical, the sublime, the terrific, and 
the lovely—in order that the boundless reins may be 
given to the imagination, and that the Rhine may lose 
nothing of the impressive intcrest belonging to it, and 
in order that the wild spirit of German demonology 
may be embodied in its most pleasing images—the au- 
thor has contrived an underplot of fairies to illustrate 
that portion of legendary lore which did not so con- 
sistently fall within the scope of probable narrative. 
The design is here as beautilul, by the felicitous incor. 
poration of these picturesque superstitigns in the tale, 
as itis just in its execution when the narrative con- 
descends to the course of the more probable events, 
interests, and passions of real life. The simple mate- 
rials which the author has choseo for his Jeading story, 
in becoming interwoven with the ornaments of fanciful 
and ideal beings, lose nothing of their propriety or 
force; and are indoed rather set off and adorned than 
confounded and absorbed. Mr. Bulwer uses this lan- 
guage in his preface (and the work will well warrant 
it on perusal,) which we cannot forbear to extract. ‘I 
know not,’ he says, ‘how far I have succeeded, but 
various rea@ins have conspired to make this the work, 
above all others that I have written, which has given 
me the most delight, though not unmixed with melan- 
choly in producing, and in which my mind for the time 
has been most completely absorbed.’ We will venture 
to say that this will be the case with every reader who 
enters upon its perusal with feclings and understand. 
ing calculated to appreciate its great and varied merits. 





sesses from its natrative, its legends, and descriptions 
of scenery, it presents one of the most berutiful tours 
of this noble and famous river that has ever been con- 
veyed to the English reader. No future voyager should 
omit having it as his inanual on the Rhine, It is ani- 
mated with very powerful descriptions of national pe- 
culiarities and character; and, whilst it illustrates the 
picturesque of Germany, it investigates the charactor 
of this extraordinary peuple with great acuteness and 
force, 

“ We do not hesitate to recommend this work to all 
who have a j leasure in scenery and landscape, and a 
mind open to tho perception of what is truly beautiful 
and chaste in description, composition and style. Mr. 
Bulwer has in this work far excelled any other who has 
trodden in the sane path; and we call upon him to il- 
lustrate the Rhono, the Danube, or some of the rivers of 
Italy in the same bold, masterly and original style.” 


A few brief extracts must satisfy those of our 
readers who have not the volume already in pos- 
session or perused. ‘The author’s descriptive 
powers are frequently called in requisition. 


“ Another time our travellers procegded from Co- 
blentz to Treves, following the course of the Moselle, 
They stopped un the opposite bank below the bridge 
that unites Coblentz with the Peterserg, to lingor over 
the superb view of Ebrenbreitstein which you may 
thore behold. 

“It was ono of those calm woon-day scenes which 
impress upon us their own bright and voluptuous tran- 
quility. ‘here stood the old herdsman leaning on his 
staff, and the quiet cattle knee-keep in the gliding wa- 
ters. Never did stream more smooth and sheen, than 
was at that hour tho surface of the Moselle, mirror the 
images of the pastoral life. Beyond, the darker sha- 
dows of the bridge, and of the walls of Cobleutz, fell 
deep over the waves, checkered by the tall sails of the 
craft that were moored around the harbour, But clear 
against the sun rove the spires and roofs of Coblentz, 
backed by many a hill sloping away to the horizun. 
High, dark, and massive, on the opposite bank, swelled 
the towers and rock of Ehrenbreitstein, a type of that 
great chivalric spirit—the honour that the rock arro- 
gates for its name—which demands so many sacrifices 
of blood and toara, but which ever creates in the restless 
heart of man a far deeper interest than the more peuce- 
ful scenes of life by which it is contrasted. Thore, still 
—from the calm waters, and the abodes of common toil 
and ordinary pleasure—turns the aspiring gaze! still 
as we gaze on that lofty and immemorial rock, we re- 
call the fumine and tho siege; and own that the more 
daring crimes of men have a etrange privilege in hal- 
lowing the very spot which they devastated ! 

“ Below, in green curves and mimic bays covered 
with herbage, he gradual banks mingled with the wa- 
ter; and, just where the bridgo closed, a solitary group 
of trees standing thick and dark in the thickest shadow, 
gave that melancholy feature to the scene which re- 
sembles the one dark thought that often forces iteelf 
into eur sunniest hours. Their boughs stirred not; no 
voice of birds broke the stillness of their gloomy ver- 
dure ; the eye turned from them, as from the sad ioral 
that belongs to existence,” 

Again, 

“The banks of the Rhine now shelved away into 
sweeping plains, and on their right rose the once impe- 
rial city of Boppart. In no journey of similar length 
do you meet with such striking instances of the muta- 
bility and shifls of power. To find, as in the Memphian 
Egypt, a ¢ity sunk into a heap of desolate ruins; the 
ham, the roar, the murt of nations hushed into the si- 
lence of ancestral tombs, is lees humbling to our human 
vanity than to mark, as along the Rhine, the kingl 
city dwindled into the humble town or the dreary vil- 
lage; decay without its grandeur, change without the 
awe of its solitude! On the site on which Drusus 
raised his Roman tower, and the kings of tae Franks 
their palaces, trade now dribbles into tobacco-pipes, and 
transforms into an excellent cotton-factory the antique 
nunnery of Koningsberg! So be it; it is the progressive 
order of things—the world itself will soon be one excel. 
lent cottou-factory.” 


With the following excerpts we reluctantly 
close the volume; it will probably have a more en- 


during fame than some of the author’s previous 
productions. 





In addition to the intcrest which the present work pos- 


“ Who knows what benefits to the world may have 





— — ‘ 
harvest that gladdens mankind in the suns of autumn 
was callod forth by the rains of spring, so the griefs of 
youth may make the fame of maturity. 

“Vane and Du-«——e, the physician, at the farther 
end of the vessel, conversed upon stones and strata, in 
that singular pedantry of science which strips nature to 
a skeleton, and prowls among the dead bones of the 
world, unconscious of its living beauty. 

“To revisit the scenes of our youth is to commune 
with the ghost of oursel vgs. 

“ What a world of hope may be buried in a single 
grave. 

“ What a mystery is there in our conformation !— 
those strange and bewildered fancies which replace our 
solid reason, what a moral of our human weakness do 
they breathe! 

“ Ah, blessed art thou, the winged power of imagina- 
tion that is within us !—conquering even grie/—bright- 
ening even despair, Thou takest us from the world 
when reason can no longer bind us to it, and givest to 
the maniac the inspiration and the solace of the bard |! 
Thou, the parent of the purer love, lingerest like love, 
when even ourself forsakes us, and lightest up the 
shattered chambers of the heart with the glory that 
makes a sanctity of decay! 


“ And this I hold to be the universal error of educa- 
tion in all countries; they conceive it a certain some- 
tning to be finished at a certain age. They do not make 
it a part of the continuous history of life, buta wander- 
ing from it.” 





The Life of Black Hawk, with an Account of the 
Cause and General History of the late War, 
kis Surrender and Travels through the United 
States. Dictated by himself. 1 vol., 12mo. 
pp. 156. Boston: Russell, Odiorne & Met- 
calf. 1834, 


The above is about one fourth, and the sub- 
stance of the title of a book which has been look- 
ed for with some anxiety by those who are 
curious in Indian matters. It is edited by J. B. 
Patterson of Rock Island, Hlinois, who modestly 
disclaims the expectation of fame from its trans- 
lation. The United States interpreter for the 
Sacs and Foxes has certified that it is strictly 
correct; the editor, however, declines responsi- 
bility for the facts or views contained in it. 
After a dedication in good Indian to Brigadier 
General H. Atkinson, otherwise “ White Bea- 
ver,” we are introduced to a new chapter of 
autobiography, being the first life of an Ameri- 
can Indian written (dictated) by himself. The 
translation is well enough, perhaps rather too 
refined for the subject, as words occasionally 
occur which can scarcely be supposed to have 
any synonyme in either Sac or Fox. But let 
this pass; the biography sets out with the birth 
of the Hawk, who early distinguished bimself’ in 
battle, became a “brave,” and like all other 
good natives, delighted in war, scalping enemies, 
and the charms of a life of stratagem. 

At an early page he details how his nation was 
cheated of their lands by a treaty in which they 
were represented by a few unauthorised drunken 
chiefs! He never gave his consent to this sacri- 
fice, and thinking, as he says, that “ nothing can 
be sold but what can be carried away,” he re- 
solved to defend his home and the grave of his 
ancestors. This treaty he declares “has been 
the origin of all our difficulties.” He savs in 
this place that his memory is not very good since 
his late visit to the white people—*I have still a 
buzzing in my ears from the noise;” neverthe- 
less, he goes straight to work to inform us why 
he joined the British, why he deserted, how he 
rejoined them, signed a treaty without knowing 
what was in the writing; and when called upon 
to comply with the stipulations, thought he would 
rather prefer a fight. On his return from the 





sprung from the sorrows of the benefactor? As the 


British camp to his family, he remarks, 


. 











The Pournal of Belles Rettres. 


_—_ 





“I found them well, and my boys were growing 
fincly. It is not suntomesy for us to say much about 
our women, as they generally perform their part choer- 
fully, and never inlerfere with business belonging to the 
men! ‘This is tho only wife Il ever had, or ever will 
have. Sho is a good woman, and teaches my boys to 
be brave !” 


There are several satirical remarks which 
possess originality; at page 47 he says, 


“I explained to them the manner the British and 
Americans fought, Instead of stealing upon each other, 
and taking every advantage to kill the enemy and save 
their own people, as we do, (which, with us, is consider- 
ed good policy in a war chief,) they march out in open 
daylight, and fight, regardless of the number of war- 
riors they may lose! After the battle is over, they re- 
tire to feast and drink wine, as if nothing had happen. 
ed; after which, they make a statement in writing, of 
what they have done—each party claiming the victory! 
and neither giving an account of half the number that 
have been killed on their own side. They all fought 
like braves, but would not do to lead a war party with 
us. Our maxim is, * fo kill the enemy and save our own 
men.’ Those chiefs would do to paddle a canoe, but not 
to s/eer it. The Americans shoot bettor than the British, 
but their soldiers are not so well clothed, or provided 
for.” 


In one of his difficulties he called upon Ex- 
governor Coles and Judge Hall; the former said, 
that his children had selected another father in 
his stead, and that he now enly ranked as they 
did; upon this the Hawk has the following hit 
at our election system:— 


“I was surprised at this talk, as 1 had always hoard 
that he was a good, brave, and great chief. But the 
white people never uppear to be satisfied. When they 
get a good father, they huld councils, (at the sugges- 
tion of some bad, ambitious man, who wants the place 
himself,) and conclude, among .themselves, that this 
man, or some other equally ambitious, would make a 
better father than they have, and yine times out of ten 
they don’t get as good a one again.” 


He makes a point of proving that he was 
forced into the late war, and really, to read only 
his own story, he appears to have all the justice 
on his own side; perhaps it may turn out that he 
took a lesson from the whites, who after the bat- 
tle is over, “‘ make a statement in writing, each 
claiming the victory,”’ as well as the justice. On 
surrendering to the White Beaver he relates 
briefly his tour to Washington and Fortress 
Monroe ; likes the president well enough, but 
when asked what he went to war with the 
whites for, thought he might as well have en- 
quired that before he sent to exterminate him! 
and declined much talking. 

He calls Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York “ big villages.’’ From his tour the annex- 

ed extracts are in keeping: — 


“ Here we came to another road, much more wonder- 
ful than that through the mountains. ‘They call it a rail 
road! J coma it carefully, but need not describe 
it, as the whites know all about it. It is the most as- 
tonishing sight Lever suw. The great road over the 
mountains will bear no comparison to it—although it 
has given the white people much trouble to make, I 
was surprised to see so much labour and moncy ex- 
pended to make a good road for easy travelling. 1 
profer riding on horseback, however, to any other way ; 
but suppose that these people would not have pone to 
so much trouble and expense to make a road, if they 
did not prefer riding in their new fashioned carriages, 
which scom to run without any trouble. They certainly 
deserve great praise for their industry. 

“ We left Baltimore in a steam boat, end travelled 
in this way to the big village, where they make medals 
aud money, [Philadelphia.} We again expressed sur. 
prise at — this village so much larger than the one 
we had left; but the war chief again told us, that we 
would soon see another much larger than this. 1 had 
no idea that the white people had such large villages, 
and so many people. They were vory kind to us— 
showed us alt their great public works, their ships and 
steam boats. We visited the place where they make 


money, [the mint,] and saw the men engaged at it. 
They presented each of us with a number of pieces of 
the coin as they fell from the mint, which are yery 
handsome. 


We next started to New York, and on our arrival 
near the wharf, saw a largo collection of people gather- 
ed at Castle Garden. We had seen many wonderful 
sights in our way—large villages, the great national 
road over the mountains, the rail roads, steain carriages, 
ships, steam boats, and many other things; but we wero 
now about to witness a sight moro surprising than any 
of these, We were told that a man was going up into 
the air ina balloon! We watched with anxiety to sec 
if it could be true; and to our utter astonishment, saw 
him ascend in the air until the eye could no longer per- 
ceive him, Our people were all surprised, and one of 
our young mon asked the prophet if he was going up to 
sce the Great Spirit? 

“ The chicfs of this big village, being desirous that all 
their people should have an opportunity to see us, fitted 
up their great council house for this purpose, where wo 
saw an immense nuinber of people; all of whom treated 
us with friendship, and many with groat generosity. 

“ The chiefs were particular in showing us ever thing 
that they thought wonld be pleasing or gratifying to 
us, We went with thein to Castle Garden to see the 
fireworks, which was quite an agreeable entertainment 
—bot to the whites who witnessed it, less magnificent 
than the sight of one of our large prairies would be 
when on fire. 

“ Every body treated us with friendship, and many 
with great liberality. The sqaws presented us many 
handsome little presents, that are said to be valuable. 
They were very kind, very good, and very pretty—for 
pale faces.” 


As we are included among the “village criere!”” 
we must do our duty by quoting the following, 
premising that political editors hereafter should 
take this soubriquet solely to themselves. 


“ T have a good opinion of the American war chiefs, 
generally, with whom [am acquainted; and my people, 
who had an opportunity of seeing and becoming well 
acquainted with the great war chief, [Gen. Wiufield 
Scott,] who made the last treaty with them, in conjunc- 
tion with the great chief of Illinois, [Governor Rey- 
nolds,} all tell me that he is the greatest brave they ever 
saw, and a good man—one who fulfils all his promises. 
Our braves speak more highly of him than any chief 
that has evor been among us, or made treaties with us. 
Whatever he says may be depended upon, If he had 
been our great father, we never would have been com- 
pelled to join the British in their last war with Ameri- 
ca—and I have thought that, as our great father is 
changed every few years, that his children would do 
well to put this great war chief in his place—as they 
cannot (ind a better chief for a great father any where. 


“| would be glad if the village criers, [editors,] in all 
the villages I passed through, would let their people 
know my wishes and opinions about this great war 
chief.” 


Again he says, 


* Beforo I take leave of the public, I must vontradict 
the story of some village eriers, whu (I have beén told,) 
accuse me of ‘having murdered women and children 
among the whites!’ This assertion is false! I never 
did, nor have I any knowledge that any of my nation 
ever killed a white woman or a child. I make this 
statement of truth, to satisfy the white people among 
whom I have been travelling, (and by whom I have 
been troated with great kindness,)that, when they shook 
me by the hand so cordially, they did not shake the 
hand that had ever been raised against any but 
warriors.” 


The book is thus concluded:— 


“I feol gratoful to the whites for the kind manner 
they treated ine and my party whilst travelling among 
them—and from my heart I assure them, that the white 
man will always be welcome‘in our village or camps, as 
a bruther. ‘1 he tomahawk is buried for ever! We will 
forget what is past—and may the watehword between 
the Americans and Saes and Foxes, ever be—' Friend 
ship.’ 

“i am now done. A few more moons and I must 
follow my fathers to the shades! May the Great 
Spirit keep our people and the whites always in peace 
—is the sincere wish of 





* Brack Hawk.” 





ll 


VARIDTIES. 

Little showors are exceedingly common amongst the 
hills of Nassau, in the evenings of very hot days. 
From the powor of the sun, the valleye during the 
days, are filled brim-full with a steam, or cxhalation, 
which no sooner loses its parent, the sun, than the cold 
condenses it; and then like the tear on the cheek of a 
child that has suddenty missed its mother, down it falls 
in heavy drops, and the next instant-..-smiles again. 
Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau.* 

A couple of Germans, having quarrelled about some 
beautiful lady, met with sabres in their hands to fight 
aduel, The ugly one, who was of course the most 
violent of the two, after many attempts to deprive hie 
hated adversary of his life, at last aimed a desperate 
blow at his head, which, though it missed its object, 
yet fell upon and actually cut off, the good looking 
inan’s nose. It Lad scarcely reached the ground, when 
its owner feeling that his beauty was gone, instantly 
threw away his sword, and with both arms extended, 
eagerly went forwards with the intention to pick up his 
own property; but the ugly German no sooner observ- 
ed the intention, than darting forwards with the malice 
of the devil himself, he jumped upon the nose, and 
before its master’s face crushed it and ground it to 
atoms.— Ibid. : 


* This work which describes the society, &c. of the 
most fashionable watering places in Germany, is one 
of the most lively and entertaining works of the day. 
According to the last London Quarterly Review, (which 
see for a very amusing article,) it was privately printed, 
and not designed for the public. Be that as it may, 
our agent has sent us a copy, and we intend to lay it 
before our readers as soon as practicable—Ed. 
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TO OUR GENERAL AGENTS, 

We find that many of our General Agents are 
under the impression that the allowance of twenty 
per cent. discount is to be continued year after 
year, for the transmission of money. We wish 
at once to correct this. The above allowance is 
made only for new subscriptions ; for continu- 
ances, ten per cent. is allowed for the collection 
and transmission of money. 





